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HAT PEOPLE LOVE to come to 

Florida to fish was pointed up 
again recently when a_ count 
showed that 147 tagged fish in 
the Schlitz 1963 Florida Fishing 
Derby were caught by visitors 
from 28 states and Canada, in- 
cluding Utah and California. 

These catches by persons on 
holiday in the Sunshine State rep- 
resent about eight per cent of the 
total 1,895 Schlitz-tagged fish 
turned in during the recreation- 
and-sports event, conducted in 
cooperation with the state’s two 
fish conservation agencies. In 
cash they amounted to nearly 
$4,000.00. 

Two states bordering Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama, accounted 
for the greatest number of 
catches, the bulk of these being 
made in Zone 4, North Florida, 
the zone nearest to them. Geor- 
gians caught 36 and Alabamians 
28 fish. 

Zone 3, Central Florida, had 
the widest representation of out- 
of-state winners—with visitors 
from 20 states catching 40 Schlitz 
fish. Zone 4 had the most catches 
by visitors, 52, representing 14 
states. In Zone 1, visitors from 13 
states snagged 39 fish, and in Zone 
2, visitors from 11 states account- 
ed for 15 fish. 

Ohio visitors placed third with 
13 awards, followed in fourth 
place by three tying states—IIli- 
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Tagged Fish Meant Dollars 


To Visiting Anglers 


nois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
each with 10 catches. 

Other out-of-state visitors’ 
catches: Arkansas 4; California 3; 
Connecticut 1; Indiana 4; Iowa 1; 
Kansas 1; Louisiana 1; Maryland 
1; Michigan 4; Montana 1; Mis- 
souri 3; New Jersey 1; New York 
5; North Carolina 5; Oklahoma 2; 
Pennsylvania 6; South Carolina 
5° ‘Texas 2: Utah: 1;:. Virginia- 2: 
West Virginia 2; Wisconsin 6, and 
one from Canada. 


Votes For Outdoor Recreation 


VOTERS IN THREE States—Flor- 
ida, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—ap- 
proved proposals in recent elec- 
tions to finance statewide outdoor 
recreation programs, according to 
the Wildlife Management Insti- 
fute; 

Floridians approved a constitu- 
tional amendment to authorize 
sale of revenue bonds to finance 
a long-range program of land ac- 
quisition for recreational pur- 
poses. The bonds would be retired 
with revenues collected from a 
five percent excise tax on many 
kinds of sporting goods and rec- 
reational equipment. 

In Ohio, $25 million would be 
allocated for land acquisition and 
outdoor recreation improvements 
over the next three years. Financ- 
ing would come from one cent of 
the Ohio cigarette tax. The Penn- 


sylvania plan, called Project 70, 
contemplates the investment of 
$70 million by 1970 in a compre- 
hensive land acquisition program. 
Regional parks near urban areas 
would receive $40 million. Grants 
to local governments would reach 
$20 million, and $10 million would 
be made available for wildlife 
areas and for hunting and fishing 
ACCESS. 

Voters in California and Wash- 
ington next November will have 
an opportunity to approve similar 
outdoor recreation bond issues. 
Californians will be voting on a 
$150 million issue and the Wash- 
ington Staters, $10 million. 

The statewide outdoor recrea- 
tion programs launched in Flor- 
ida, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and 
the proposals to be put to the 
voters in California and Wash- 
ington next year, are consistent 
with earlier programs undertaken 
by other States. New Yorkers 
authorized issuance of $100 mil- 
lion in bonds for its Now or Never 
recreation program. New Jersey 
is investing $60 million in its 
Green Acres plan. Wisconsin is 
well along on its 10-year, $50 mil- 
lion program; Minnesota has ap- 
proved a 10-year, $55 million pro- 
gram; and Connecticut has ap- 
proved the major elements of a 
program. 

(Continued on page 29) 


THE COVER 


Florida’s popular game birds and animals. Upper left, the White-Tailed Deer, 
Odocoileus virginianus, has shown a population increase from 40,000 in 1950 to over 
100,000 in 1961. The Wild Turkey, Meleagirs gallopavo osceola, upper right, is more 
abundant in Florida than any other state east of the Mississippi River. The Eastern 
Bobwhite Quail, Colinus virginianus virginianus, lower left, can be found throughout 
northern Florida; the Florida Bobwhite is found from Gainesville southward. At lower 
right, the Gray Squirrel, Sciurus carolinensis, most popular of the small game animals, 


found throughout Florida. 


From Paintings By Wallace Hughes 
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OW MUCH DOES outdoor recre- 
H ation mean to you and your 
family? 

A practical guide is now avail- 
. able to citizens willing to work 
to help meet growing outdoor rec- 
reation needs in their communi- 
ties and States. 

The guide—a 36-page booklet, 
“Action for Outdoor Recreation 
for America’—summarizes prin- 
cipal findings and recommenda- 
tions of last year’s report of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission (ORRRC). 

The booklet also illustrates with 
case histories what can be ac- 
complished through citizen lead- 
ership of vigorous community, 
county and State outdoor recrea- 
tion programs and suggests spe- 
cific projects for effective citizen 
action. 

It is published by the Citizens 
Committee for the ORRRC Re- 
port, 1001 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. Interest- 
ed citizens may obtain a copy free 
by writing to the committee. 

ORRRC was established by 
Congress five years ago to survey 
outdoor recreation needs of the 
American people over the next 
40 years. 

The ORRRC Report empha- 
sizes that while America’s popu- 
lation will nearly double by the 
year 2000, outdoor recreation de- 
mand will triple. 

The report makes some 50 rec- 
ommendations for more effective 
use of existing outdoor recreation 
resources and acquisition of new 
areas to meet future needs while 
the areas are still available and 
before land costs become prohibi- 
tive. The report gives a top pri- 
ority to shoreline areas near 
metropolitan centers. 

Laurance S. Rockefeller, who 
served as chairman of ORRRC, is 
honorary chairman of the Citizens 
Committee. Joseph W. Penfold, 
conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America is 
chairman. @ 
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Modern Shooting Preserves 


Private Hunting 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


We Is A Private Shooting Preserve? It has a generic rela- 
tion to the traditions of the Scottish moors and gunning in 
Kurope, from which many concepts have been borrowed. In the 
United States it covers a number of overlapping forms of special 
privilege as established by the various States through legislative 
acts. There can be private commercial preserves where game 
such as ducks, quail or pheasants may be killed by paying the 
operator; other shooting preserves are limited to members or 
guests and are nonprofit. Private duck clubs go back many years 
into the previous century, but at that time they were under no 
special license and had no special shooting privileges. Outsiders 
were banned by the trespass laws. 

The regulations under which a modern shooting preserve can 
be established vary from State to State. In some States the rules 
are quite restrictive; in others, rather loosely drawn. Greater 
length of seasons and bigger bag limits than for normal public 
hunting are often granted them. This is especially true if exotic 
species are involved. One paradox which is hard to understand 
is that, invariably, trespass shooting on a preserve carries a 
heavier penalty than shooting public game out of season. Often, 
special reduced-fee licenses for nonresidents are also given 
legislative blessing. 

The increasing popularity of private shooting preserves can 
be attributed to several factors. Conservation in the United 
States has been too much everybody’s business and therefore 
nobody’s business. The unselfish dedication which is necessary 
to promote sound, long-range conservation programs has been 
notably lacking in the rank and file of the American people. 
They are not only too self-centered to do much for the common 
good, they want conservation to be a spectator sport. Saving duck 
habitat in the Dakotas is of remote interest to a citizen living a 
thousand miles away, and whose perception of the problem is 
limited to what he sees from one duck blind. 

State agencies down through the years have been slowly and 
laboriously created to protect and manage wildlife. In the begin- 
ning they were weak vessels, subject not only to the manipula- 
tions of political hacks but to the emotional throes of public 
clamor dictated by ignorance and blinded by traditions. Too much 
of this still exists. In the matter of law enforcement, judges and 
States’ attorneys were too often inclined to keep their ears to 
the ground listening for the ground swell of public attitude. 

Even with the rapid expansion of game management tech- 
niques in recent years there has been too little faith that the 
sport of public hunting can be saved. Game management has 
been plagued with apathy and distrust. This distrust has been 
generated to a great degree by impatience and an unwillingness 
for hard work on the part of sportsmen. Hunters are loath to 
invest their time on habitat improvement or like projects during 
the off season, nor do they want the drones to reap the harvest 
of their labors. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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F THERE TRULY EXISTS a sporting rifle that both 
| kindles the imagination and combines a yen for 
contemplated adventure in some far off region, it is 
the Mannlicher. The name is synonymous with 
foreign big-game hunting, and most famous of the 
types of Mannlicher rifles are the Mannlicher- 
Schoenauers, the carbine models which feature char- 
acteristic barrel length stocks as compared to models 
with stocks of conventional design. 

Whatever the sporting model chosen, a modern 

Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle is sure to be nicely 
balanced, easy to bring to shoulder and steady of 
aim. 
Mannlicher type rifles perpetuate the name of 
Ferdinand Mannlicher, a German-born inventor who 
found fame in Austria. He invented several small 
arms, of which his breech-loading repeating rifle 
was second only to the German Mauser in popular- 
ity. 

The Mannlicher-Schoenauer is the Mannlicher 
type action, combined with the Schoenauer spool- 
type magazine, somewhat similar to the loading sys- 
tem of the Savage Model 99. The rotary type of 
magazine makes removal of cartridges easy. 

Early models were chambered for the 6.5x54 rim- 
less cartridge, the 8x56, 9x57 and 9.5x57—all com- 
mon metric designations to European sportsmen. 
Chamois hunters of Switzerland and Austria, who 
have to do a lot of climbing to get within shooting 
range of game, have long liked the 6.5x54 caliber in 
carbine model. 

It is the hunter who does considerable walking or 
climbing, whether he is on the European or Ameri- 
can scene, who really comes to appreciate the good 
qualities of a lightweight, short-barreled big-game 
rifle. Carrying a hunting rifle up and down slope all 
day—especially in high altitudes—tends to create 
intimate relationship between man and gun. 

Besides ideal gun weight and balance, the rifle 
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Among big-game rifles, the 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer has long 


enjoyed world-wide popularity 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


must possess better than average accuracy, combined 
with flat trajectory. The hunter who has to climb 
mountain ranges to get his shots invariably will have 
to make long shots. For those 250 to 350 yard shots, 
he will also need a steady shooting position, perfer- 
ably sitting or prone, and good sights. Shots at long 
range require careful placement for sure kills. 

Installation of a scope sight greatly increases 
practical aiming range, for a number of technical as 
well as obvious reasons. 

The Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting rifle is 
strictly a bolt-action. 

Technically speaking, a bolt-action is one in which 
the breechblock or bolt is unlocked by a partial 
rotary movement, then drawn straight to the rear to 
accept cartridges from a magazine or eject an empty 
cartridge case. 

Bolt-action sporting rifles were rarely seen in this 
country prior to World War I. The use of bolt-action 
.00-06 Springfield and Enfield rifles by American 
Doughboys in France in 1918 served to focus atten- 
tion on the possibilities of the bolt-action rifle as a 
reliable peacetime hunting weapon. The American 
firearms manufacturers were quick to respond to 
popular demand for good bolt-action sporting rifles. 
Remington produced the Model 30 and Model 30S 
in 1921, made on the Barnes and Loomis patents. 
Decades earlier—from 1880 to 1883—Remington had 
made a bolt-action tubular magazine sporting rifle 
with 24-inch half-octagon barrel, chambered for 
either the .45-70 Government caliber or the then 
popular .44-40 Winchester. The rifle was known as 
the Remington-Keene. Few are to be found today. 

To compete with the postwar (World War I) 
Remington Model 30, Winchester came out with the 
Model 54 in 1925; this model, following various im- 
provements, became the Model 70 Winchester, one 
of the finest bolt-action rifles ever made. 

As bolt-actions became more popular as sporting 
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firearms, shooters were quick to recognize and ap- 
preciate the practically handcrafted Mannlichers 
that had long been favorites of European sportsmen. 
They still do. 

Major improvements in the original Mannlicher 
Schoenauer rifle were made in 1950, and other im- 
provements have followed. Most of the improve- 
ments are now embodied in the Model 1961MCA of 
catalog listing. These include a slope-away cheek 
piece to reduce apparent effects of recoil, and a stock 
finish so weatherproof that it can withstand the most 
pronounced of climate extremes. 

Today’s offerings constitute four basic models— 
the Standard Model 1961-MCA, Model 1960-MC, 
Model 1952-GK and Magnum. The first three differ 
only in stock design; the Magnum model, as its name 
suggests, is made in Magnum calibers only. 

The models 1961-MCA and Magnum are of stand- 
ard production. Models 1960-MC, 1952-GK and 
highly decorated rifles of “Premier” grade are made 
to order only. 

The Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting rifle em- 
bodies two completely independent safeties. One of 
conventional wing type, and a noiseless shotgun 
type slide safety for use with scope. 

Both regular style rifles and the long-stocked car- 
bines come with shooter’s choice of single adjustable 
trigger or double set triggers. 

In the latter style, the front trigger is the one that 
fires the rifle; the rear trigger merely “sets” the 
front trigger so it will let go at applied finger pres- 
sure of only a few ounces. The front trigger of a 
two-trigger assembly can also be used alone, in con- 
ventional manner, although the pull will be some- 
what heavy and less sharp of release. 

These Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting rifles 
should not be confused with the military Mann- 
lichers used by Greece, Italy, Holland, Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria and other countries that have 
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Only variations in stock de- 
sign and barrel length dif- 
ferentiate standard models of 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer sport- 
ing rifles. The short, full-length 
stock carbine model, left, is 
especially suitable for hunting 
involving considerable walk- 
ing and climbing. 


geous or expedient. Many war surplus military 
Mannlichers are now reaching the American market, 
but there is no comparison between these military 
cast-offs and the fine grade, streamlined Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer sporting rifles. 

American import is by Stoeger Arms Corporation, 
do Ruta Court, South Hackensack, New Jersey, and 
distribution is through a very select group of 
franchised dealers. Williams Gun Sight Company, 
Davison, Michigan—a very honest, progressive firm 
in the firearms field—is one. The Michigan firm 
can furnish Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle models in 
package deal form. The standard package deal offers 
a Model 1961-MCA rifle, equipped with Williams 
Quick Convertible scope mount and rings, Bear Cub 
4XDA scope, scope mounting service, checking scope 
parallax, Williams carved model rifle sling, sight- 
ing-in and packing, for $291.75. The firm will like- 
wise install any chosen accessory substitution. 

When you consider that the various models (in 
most cases) can be had in separate catalog listings 
for shooter’s choice of .243 Winchester, 6.5mm, 
7mm, .270 Winchester, .30-06, .308 Winchester, 
.358 Winchester, .270 Winchester and .280 Reming- 
ton standard calibers, and such specials as 6.5x68, 
.257 Weatherby, .338 Winchester, 8x68S Mag. and 
458 Winchester, the Mannlicher-Schoenauer line of 
sporting rifles bulks surprisingly large. Shooters 
ranging from varmint hunters to seekers of African 
big-game are accommodated. 

Admittedly, the 6.5x54 and 6.5x57mm calibers 
feature what might be regarded as small size bullets. 
But don’t scoff at them! They have killed tough 
African lions and buffalo like a death-ray of science 
fiction. 

Shooter-experimenter C. V. Schmitt, of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, successfully necked-down a 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HE ANNUAL FALL TRIAL of the Florida Region 

Weimaraner Club of America held on the Gracy 
and Assoc. Shooting Preserve, near Gainesville, 
December 7-8, was considered the most successful 
fall trial to date. A total of forty-three entries 
coupled with ideal field trial weather produced a 
truly delightful two days of following bird dogs 
which was enjoyed by owners, handlers and gallery. 

The judicial saddles were occupied by the well 
known and respected Dr. John D. Williams of Au- 
burn University and Mr. Bill Olsen of Cordele, 
Georgia. Both gentlemen have had a long and broad 
experience with the German Pointing breeds in the 
southeast and their decisions were discerning and 
well received. These men are always alert and on 
top of any action, potential or real. 

The growth in caliber and popularity of this an- 
nual fall trial can be judged not only by the steadily 
increasing number of entries, but the continued and 
increasing support of the professionals. We were 
most pleased to have Phillip Morris and Don 
Spreadbury of Ohio, Jim Riggins of Jacksonville and 
Ralph Terrill of Romeo, Michigan, with their fine 
and well known strings of dogs. As a result, Florida 
had the pleasure of seeing some of the very best 
German Shorthaired Pointers and Weimaraners in 
the United States in action. In the Open Limited 
All-Age, for example, six of the seven entries were 
either National Champions or runners-up. The Open 
Limited was a true class stake and was won by 
Fieldacres Ib, a German Shorthaired Pointer owned 
by James Karnes of Akron, Ohio and handled by 
Philip Morris of Akron, with a real class race. 

The trial went smoothly as a result of the fine 
cooperation and help of the field trial committee, 
composed of Dr. Lewis Kline, Frank V. Oliver, Gene 
McKinney, Dr. Thomas Bartley, Mrs. Elvin Pearl, 
and Dr. Myron Wheat, Jr. Miss Janet Oliver, the 
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DOGS Hunting - Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Weimaraner Trials 


What facts can be used 
to compare field 


dogs with shooting dogs? 


marshall, did a splendid job in keeping the braces 
running smoothly and on time. 

The level of dog work as a whole was above aver- 
age. Whereas the past year or so has seen a decline 
in the caliber of the puppy and derby stakes, this 
year was a return to the level of two or three years 
ago with some really classy youngsters in action. 
Moesgaard Dandy’s Speckles and Oliver’s Moes- 
gaard Dixie, both owned by Frank and Vivian 
Oliver of Palatka and handled by Bill Lee of 
Palatka are outstanding young Shorthairs. Field- 
acres Bononza, handled by Phillip Morris of Ohio, 
is another brilliant and promising young dog. 

One of the high points of the trial was Paul 
Pruitt handling his dog Travler von Hayport to 
first place in the Amateur Gun Dog stake, finishing 
his AKC Championship. Paul Pruitt traveled from 
Chillicothe, Ohio for the trial and we suspect the 
trip was worthwhile. 

Ralph Terrill of Romeo, Michigan, showed some 
Weimaraners that like to get out and hunt. Meljo 
Royal Valykerie and Lane of Lancewood, both 
handled by John Riggins of Atlantic Beach, Florida, 
looked promising and should be watched for future 
performances. 

Reported by: Myron W. Wheat, Jr., M.D. 
Field Trial Secretary 
Weimaraner Club of America 
Florida Region 


Shooting Dogs 


Wuat IS A SHOOTING dog and what is a shooting 
dog stake? I have asked this question a number of 
times and have been asked the same question. The 
answers I have received have been many and varied. 
The replies I give follow a course of duplicating one 
of the answers I received years ago when I asked a 
handler at a shooting dog stake what a shooting dog 
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How much emphasis should be placed 
on style in a shooting dog stake? If the 
shooting dog stake is a bird hunter's 
stake, then considerable thought should 
be given to style. The greatest pleasure 
of bird hunting is watching good dogs 
perform in the bird fields. 


A shooting dog stake is a bird hunter’s 
stake, and many times the shooting dog 
is judged on quantity rather than 
quality. While other classes such as 
the Open All-Age have an accepted 
standard, the shooting dog stake is 
often left to discretion of individual 
judges. 





was and what points the judges used in selecting a 
winner. His reply was direct and to the point when 
he advised me that on the day following trial the 
judges would be hunting behind the winner, there- 
fore, they were searching for the dog they preferred 
to hunt with. 

To some degree I would say that this sort of sums 
up the purpose and intent of a shooting dog stake. 
However, it doesn’t really unless all judges place 
the same degree of emphasis on the same points of 
bird hunting and bird dogs. One judge may prefer a 
far ranging brush burning dog, while another has a 
blindness for all but the slower more methodical 
working dogs. One judge may place value on style 
while another considers quantity rather than qual- 
ity. 

What might make the ideal shooting dog in the 
north Florida hill country would not necessarily be 
classified as ideal in the open flat country of south 
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Photos By Jim Floyd 


Florida. The dog that ranges close and locates birds 
for a hunter on foot would be an ideal shooting dog 
for that particular type hunter. On the other hand, 
the same dog would not even be in the running in a 
trial where the handlers are mounted on horseback. 

It would probably simplify the entire game if 
there was a set of standards and rules available that 
a judge might use to evaluate the performance of a 
given dog. While standards and rules are very nec- 
essary in bench shows and obedience trials, they 
would be of no value in an actual field trial of hunt- 
ing dogs. There is somewhat of a standard estab- 
lished for the open all-age and amateur all-age bird 
dogs. There are certain elements you should look 
for in both derby and puppy stakes but alas the 
shooting dog stake is somewhere way out in the 
brush without any real standard as to what is ex- 
pected of him. 

It is somewhat wrong to say that a top shooting 
dog is also a top meet dog. If you want to be real 
technical, this is the standard of the open all-age dog 
with the exception that the open all-age dog should 
have style. Then the conclusion would be that a 
shooting dog is an open all-age dog without style. 
This conclusion doesn’t leave me happy and I am 
sure a host of bird folks join me in this opinion, es- 
pecially when some of the top shooting class dogs 
also win their share of the open all-age and amateur 
all-age stakes. 

Any successful field dog should possess the follow- 
ing fundamentals: speed, range, endurance and the 
instinctive desire to seek out and find birds, and 
having found them, show the power to locate accu- 
rately and with interest and certainty. 

After several years of pro and con discussion over 
numerous cups of coffee, I have about arrived at a 
conclusion as to the shooting dog category. I may be 
entirely wrong and no doubt will be corrected by a 

(Continued on page 28) 





FISHING 


Casting Rods 


The old adage “keeping a tight 


line” comes up for criticism 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


T ISN’T EASY to buy a good baitcasting rod these 
days. 

I have a letter from a veteran plug caster who 
asks bitterly, “Where do they sell plug rods?”’ 

After leafing through a couple of tackle catalogs 
and finding to my surprise that the manufacturers 
had coyly neglected to come right out and say that 
any of their products are plug casting rods, I was 
inclined to be sympathetic toward the reader who 
asked the simple question. 

The case is simply this: 

The closed-face, push-button reel is so popular 
that tackle dealers often hesitate to stock rods billed 
strictly as baitcasting sticks (for use with conven- 
tional level-wind baitcasting reels). 

You can take a spin-cast rod, clamp a conven- 
tional plugging reel to it and spend the rest of your 
life in blissful ignorance that it was ever intended 
for anything else—but the chances are the real 
thing would work better. 

The “real thing” as far as I am concerned would 
be a little stiffer and, in my case, would have action 
that extended further down into the butt section. 

I’m not too critical about the length, tending to 
prefer 6-footers. Some better casters like 5-footers 
and probably 54% feet is a good compromise. 


With spinning tackle as popular as it is, few fisher- 
men use plug-casting rods for lures that weigh less 
than %-ounce. Most spin-cast rods are soft enough to 
be used right on down to miniature lures and that 
makes them too soft for a dyed-in-the-wool plug 
chunker. 

The baitcasting rods I use are, for the most part, 
best adapted to %-ounce baits. 

A pox upon the manufacturers who will advertise 
the merits of a lure in thousands of dollars of colored 
inks, who will describe its dimensions, its contours, 
its sounds and glitters in deathless prose—and then 
neglect to mention what the danged thing weighs. 
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Even when you have the gaudy box in your hand 
you can often search until your eyes cross and never 
find out how heavy it is. 

I suspect the mystery surrounding this vital bit of 
information is deliberately planned to keep fisher- 
men from being too particular. 

Long-suffering spin-casters will go into pretzel- 
like maneuvers in throwing lures that are too heavy 
and bait casters will dislocate their elbows throwing 
stuff that is too light. 

Probably something of an exaggeration—but not 
much. 


Some manufacturers do list real baitcasting rods 
and if you want to go into the really top-bracket 
prices, there’s a wide assortment of lengths, weights 
and actions. 

Some small rod-makers can build you just what 
you want but not too many of us know what we 
want until we get out and start fishing with it and 
there are a lot of rod makers who don’t know too 
much about rod action. That’s not always the sign 
of a phony. There are plenty of good craftsmen who 
haven’t done a lot of fishing. 

The heavier plug rods, intended primarily for salt 
water, often have “straight” handles—not offset for 
the reel. This permits the stick to run clear through 
the handle and adds strength. Such construction 
isn’t very stylish for lighter bass rods. 

Actually, unless your hands are unusually small, 
you can get by pretty nicely with the straight handle 
and avoid some of the horrors that frequently ac- 
company trick handles and butt ferrules. 

My friends tear up a lot of bait rod handles—not 
playing fish but through steady casting and energetic 
lure manipulation. The chuck often gives way and 
the reel locking devices sometimes can’t take it. 

A correspondent says he’s broken a couple of plug 
rods, both of popular make, just recently. Assuming 
that the breakage wasn’t caused by abuse, I’d guess 
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A plug casting rod is still best for some kinds of fishing, 
in spite of the in-roads of spin-cast gear. 


his rods were probably not built of the best current 
materials—that the lack of demand for baitcasting 
sticks might have caused the stock to get old—and 
we had a lot of glass breakage a few years back—but 
that’s not the fisherman’s fault. 

Don’t forget that rods can wear out as well as 
break. Some time back I reported that some of my 
old glass rods had lost their starch as much through 
age as through use. 

I’ve seen fine bamboo rods that have become much 
softer with long use and rod fatigue is a real and 
easily explained thing. 

One school teacher I know is an especially hard 
worker when it comes to fishing. He’s young and 
husky and prefers fly rods. During the three months 
he’s not teaching he fishes about five days a week— 
all day. 

Last summer he “wore out” two glass fly rods, 
both of them high grade jobs. Now I suspect that the 
materials might have been a little off the beam but 
he sure softened up those sticks. 


That old adage of “keeping a tight line” in fish 
playing sometimes comes in for criticism and one 
well-known angler recently wrote that the exact op- 
posite is true. 

He said fewer fish would be lost if we would give 
them slack until they’re tired. 

Well, the tight line isn’t nearly as important as a 
lot of folks believe but I think the guy who recom- 
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mends the opposite is making a play for attention 
and giving out some wrong ideas. He’s not all wrong 
but he lacks a lot of being completely right. 

When a black bass jumps with a heavy plug in his 
chops, a taut line will help prevent his shaking the 
bait out. 

When a fish is heading for an obstruction a tight 
line is likely to hold him out. 

When you find a fish has too much horsepower 
and you can’t hold him anyway, you can often get 
him to stop his run by giving him slack—but not 
always. 

When a heavy fish, such as a big tarpon, jumps, 
it’s nearly always wise to let him have a little slack 
to prevent line breakage. 

With light lures such as flies or plastic worms the 
taut line isn’t necessary to prevent hook throwing. 

In playing a big fish with a single hook, line ten- 
sion becomes more important as the scrap goes on, 
simply because the hook is likely to wear a hold and, 
without tension, may slip out. 

It’s easy to overdo the slack line bit just when you 
think you’re playing it smart. Loose loops can wrap 
around snags, oars and outboard motors. 

In playing a fish amid scattered obstructions such 
as grass clumps it sometimes works to slack off a 
little when he’s coming the way you want him and 
rare back when he’s heading wrong. Black bass will 
often “lead” this way. I’ve seen big ones landed in 
seconds in shallow water with light tackle. 

And while we’re playing fish, remember that a 
pull from ABOVE gives him more trouble than a 
pull from anywhere else. He just isn’t built to keep 
digging down. 


There are those who feel it poor sportsmanship to 
prevent a fish from jumping when he wants to. I 
wouldn’t go far as to say that. 

I know there have been several times when I’ve 
tried to keep a fish from jumping because I particu- 
larly wanted to land him for one reason or another. 
Most of the time, the more a fish will jump the bet- 
ter I'd like it. 

Of course, jumping takes a lot out of a fish and, 
providing he’s unable to throw the hook the playing 
time is reduced if he’ll take to the air. Generally 
speaking, the more a tarpon will jump the better 
chance you have of wearing him down quickly. 

Jumping bass are risky, especially if hooked on 
heavy plugs or spoons. I’ve found the easiest of all 
lures for a bass to toss is a spoon. 

A lot of bass fishermen, when using spinning or 
casting tackle, will push the rod down into the drink 
clear up to the handle, thus holding the fish under 
water as he approaches the fisherman. It always 
seemed like a dirty trick to me but I’ve done it my- 
self when fishing for schooling bass and wanting to 
get a fish in the boat quickly. 

(Continued on page 27) 








Florida now has more than a 
dozen licensed shooting 
preserves that offer 
pay-as-you-go hunting 


for extended six month seasons 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


SHOOTING 


HAT WITH FAMILY home-ties of Thanksgiving 
W ond Christmas, plus the difficulty of getting off 
from work on several different occasions, I don’t 
get to do much bird hunting once the season 
comes,” one hunter friend recently dolefully 
lamented. “It’s all I can do to manage one good 
trip a season. How about you?” 

“Why, I start my quail hunting October 1st and 
hunt fairly regularly through March 31st,” I bragged. 

“How come? ... You don’t get any more time 
off from your work than I do. And how can you 
shoot quail as late as March and not break the game 
laws?” 

“Ever try hunting on a pay-as-you-go shooting 
preserve?” I asked. 

“You mean one of those game farms where they 
put out tame birds for you to shoot when they come 
up to feed out of your hand?” he asked disgustedly. 

“Not exactly,” I said, trying hard to smother a 
smile and maintain a serious mien. “It is true that 
released birds are pen-raised, but in most cases the 
quail, pheasants, ducks and turkeys retain all their 
wild instincts and five minutes after being released 
are as hard to shoot as birds that have grown up in 
the wild.” 

Licensed by the State Game Commission and op- 
erating in accordance with state and federal game 
laws, public shooting preserves provide long, six 
month season hunting at nominal expense. They also 
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PRESERVES 


serve to relieve hunting pressure on popular hunting 
areas that otherwise might be dangerously over- 
populated with hunters during a regular, and usually 
short, season. They fill a definite need, developed 
largely as a result of fast increasing human popula- 
tions and the restricting demands of modern living. 
Too, they invariably are conveniently located. 

The matter of having a convenient hunting loca- 
tion is no small consideration: First, you know 
exactly where to go to bag game, and can go 
directly to the area with a minimum of travel time, 
with expectations and assurance of opportunities for 
shots. Second, finding and shooting birds is not the 
gamble associated with making the rounds of often 
widely scattered acreage still open to free public 
hunting; on a paid shooting preserve, chances to bag 
birds are heavily in your favor. Finally, members of 
your hunting party are not in competition with 
other hunter-patrons for the same game, since hunt- 
ing parties are guided separate ways and in quest of 
segregated game stock. 

Although the purposes and values of paid shoot- 
ing preserves are now better understood than in 
their early years, there still exists a general reluc- 
tance to accept them as a natural phase of the 
gradual but relentless changes that are taking place 
in the sport of hunting. 

Many sportsmen, long accustomed to the taking 
of wild game on the traditionaly free enterprise 
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system, with only game commission bag limits im- 
posed, find it hard to accept the idea of paying for 
kills on the basis of so much per bird. It isn’t that 
they resent the cash outlay; it is the principle of 
paying for what they have always regarded as free 
(though licensed) sport. 

Another oft-stated objection is mistaken belief by 
non-participants that the pen-raised birds released 
ahead of patron hunters are too tame by trait and 
environment to provide the sportiest of shooting. In 
the early days of shooting preserve operations, this 
was undoubtedly true; sometimes released birds had 
to be practically shooed from underfoot into far too 
leisurely get-away flight. This was especially true of 
some of the first pen-raised quail released. 

Knocking down a confused, domesticated quail a 
few arms’ lengths from the gun is not the true quail 
hunter’s idea of sport, no matter how high his hunt- 
ing fever! The fact that every bird bagged counts 
towards his allowed kill quota—and costs the hunter 
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approximately $2.50—makes him think even less of 
such hunting situations. 

A shooting preserve joke going the rounds is 
about the wealthy sportsman who wanted to bag his 
own Thanksgiving turkey “right out of the wild,” 
and went to a paid shooting preserve for his hunting. 
He was taken out to a nearby thicket in the black- 
ness of a moonless night and stationed under a cer- 
tain tree. Unknown to him, a preserve worker had 
gone ahead by a matter of minutes and placed a 
thoroughly tame and still sleepy turkey in the 
branches of the same tree! The hunter was left with 
the admonition to “Stay still, and when daylight 
comes, cautiously look around for a turkey. This 
spot is known as a sure-fire turkey roost!” 

Come daylight, according to the story, the hunter 
duly bagged what he believed to be a wild turkey, 
and shortly thereafter the shooting preserve opera- 
tor happily collected his $30 “hunting privilege” fee 
from an equally happy hunter. If the story has any 
basis of truth, it is in the respect that the morning’s 
turkey hunt ended on a happy note for all con- 
cerned. 

Actually, any shooting preserve operator who 
might attempt to perpetuate such a hoax on un- 
suspecting cash customers could not possibly escape 
the law of averages, and resulting ostracism, for very 
long. 

In truth and exhibited good faith, preserve opera- 
tors are now taking pains to see that only birds with 
wild game nervousness and characteristic escape 
flight mannerisms are used for releases. As a con- 
sequence, many operators have had to radically 
change their methods of bringing pen-raised game to 
useful maturity. Where local changes have not been 
feasible, most of the smart operators have gone to 
market in search of breeding sources of pen-raised 
quail with wild covey characteristics. In Florida, 
most of the operators now conveniently get their 
birds from Vern L. (“Shelly”) Sheldon, a quail- 
raiser operating a picturesque, 20-acre farm six miles 
north of Leesburg, just off combination highways 
+27-441. Sheldon is one of the few men in the 
country successful in propagating truly wild quail 
that meet every field and flight qualification. 

Today’s shooting preserve operator, besides being 
a business man, fully realizes that his continued 
success depends on making his shooting set-up 
attractive. He knows that good flying birds and 
quality dog work mean fast action afield and repeat 
patronage. Those few operators who haven’t yet 
grasped this basic truth are fast going broke. 

But besides land and know-how, it takes money 

(Continued on next page) 


The Ring-necked Pheasant is not native to Florida, 
but pen-raised imports released by paid shooting 
preserves provide opportunity to bag these colorful 
game birds. Quail, Chukar Partridge, and Mallard 
Duck shooting is also available at many preserves. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

to stock and operate hunting acreage open to public 
use. Game pens and attractive basic buildings must 
be erected, game stock must be purchased, state 
operating licenses paid for, liability insurance must 
be carried, and good hunting dogs and handlers 
provided—among many operating necessities. An 
operator may easily have from $10,000 to $50,000 
invested in his preserve. 

Faced with rising maintenance costs, and an in- 
crease in business competition every time a new 
preserve enters the state picture, some operators 
readily admit they are having tough going, and that 
they cannot possibly reduce present daily fees 
until volume patronage reaches the point where 
revenue provides both maintenance costs and reason- 
able profit. 

Fortunately, shooting preserves have a promising 
future. They are bound to grow in popularity, and 
the future will see three types of preserves—private 
grounds; preserves catering to the strictly sporting 
shooter who is willing to pay a little more for 
guaranteed extra services and top hunting; and pre- 
serves catering to the middle income bracket. 

These pay-as-you-go enterprises cannot be ex- 
pected to solve, nor will they, all our game problems, 
but they do provide the answers to the questions 


A shooting preserve is an ideal place for a 
father to introduce a maturing son to basic 
principles of field shooting. 


There are hundreds of Florida archers, and pheasant 

hunting with bow and arrow can easily be made 

low-cost, supplementary activity by most shooting 

preserves. These bowhunters recently downed two 

of five birds flushed at Beauregard Hunt Preserve, 
near Sarasota. 


of where good hunting can be had; of extended 
seasons; of additional places to train dogs; no bag 
limits except those imposed by pocketbooks and, in 
most cases, different kinds of birds to shoot. 

Meanwhile, the operators of shooting preserves in 
Florida—and elsewhere—should make an analytical 
survey of their operating potentialities. They already 
have the main requisite—made-to-order acreage. 

Besides opening preserves to hunting dog field 
trial tournaments, which a number of operators 
have already done advantageously, a long and care- 
ful look should be taken at the specific possibilities 
offered by other potentials. 

There are some 40 million archers in this country, 
and the majority are of bowhunter classification. 
They are ever eager to hunt large and small game, 
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Good hunting dogs, reli- 

able transportation and 

guide service provided by 

paid shooting preserves 

greatly enhance the pleas- 
ure of hunting. 


especially wild hogs that are often native to shooting 
preserve acreage. | 

They also like to congregate and stage competitive 
shoots, using lifelike animal and bird figure targets 
set up amid natural environment. 


Preserve operators could well, and with profit, 
attract attention to their hunting set-ups by period- 


ically staging low-cost one-day combined hunts and © 


jamborees for bowhunters. 


Even pheasant hunting with bow and arrow is 
feasible sport. In Florida, first experiment was suc- 
cessfully made at the Dixie Lily preserve, near 
Williston. Twenty-five hunters found the going ex- 
citing fun. Greater success was achieved recently by 
a smaller group of archers hunting at the Beaure- 
gard Hunt Preserve, near Sarasota, with the aid of 
ranging dogs and a walk-’em-up technique. 


A shooting preserve is an ideal location for a 
father to introduce a maturing son to field shooting. 
Uncrowded and assured of reasonably good shots at 
game, the two can establish lasting principles of 
good teamwork and safe, efficient gun handling 
afield. Package deals for father and son should be 
initiated. 


In a somewhat similar vein, preserve operators 
could beneficially promote a “Hunting Buddy Day,’ 
a special date on which hunter-members of a local 
civic club could assemble and each sponsor a young- 
ster as a guest and gun-handling trainee. 
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In any event, preserve operators could profitably 
install a unique, challenging Practice Bird Field that 
duplicates the actual field conditions encountered 
when hunting live upland game. 


The plan calls for concealing clay-pigeon throwing 
traps along a game walk dotted with brush piles, 
weeds and other natural game cover. The shooter, 
as he walks along the winding, rustic trail will inter- 
mittently encounter realistic, painted hunting dogs 
pointing in the direction of a concealed trap. A 
preserve employee follows the hunter and flips a 
control lever at each target point, so that the con- 
cealed trap is activated and a target released from 
hiding place, and ahead of the pointing dog silhou- 
ette: 


A variation would be the “Crazy Quail’ set-up 
that many Skeet clubs are installing for more 
practical field shooting practice. 


A safe rifle practice and sighting-in range could 
be provided, and just prior to the annual opening 
of the deer hunting season a special Sighting-In Day 
for hunters could be scheduled. 


Another possibility is the staging of competitive 
turkey shoots conducted in the manner of 19th 
Century competitions, with contestants shooting at 
a distantly placed crude cross or similar target, or 
at targets of more modern form. Turkey shoots ap- 
peal to shooters of all ages. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The St. Mar 
Refuge Lo 
Big Bend Is 


WINTE 


IKE A MAGNET the St. Marks Natie 
Tallahassee just off U.S. High 
wildlife and human. The winter me 
activity as many kinds of waterfo 
homes up north and join their so 
Mexico. Focal point of a sight-seeing 
St. Marks lighthouse (upper right) 
folks interested in the great outdoor 

ity of this picturesque landmark 


Vying for honors as the No. 1 winter attraction at St. Marks is 

water (center left), and the Alligator sunbathing on the bank of o 
of wildlife at St. Marks is easy—just look out the window of yo 
you look, the pond by the lighthouse may be full of Egrets (cen 


wing from atop the lighthouse. A Great Blue Heron (below left) 
(lower right) 
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| Wildlife Refuge, about 20 miles south of 
98 at Newport, Florida, draws visitors both 
s, particularly, witness a scene of buzzing 
and land birds forsake their snowbound 
Pym cousins on the shores of the Gulf of 
ur along the main road of the refuge is the 
h ducks flying past. Bird watchers and all 
hever lack for something to see in the vicin- 


Canada Goose, in flight (upper left) and on the Continued on next page 


adside ditch (center below). Closeup observation 
Ir as you drive slowly along the main road. As 
Or a Peregrine Falcon (center right) may take 
ure to greet you. A rarer sight is the Wood Ibis 
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Dead trees, gnarled 
and picturesque, 
serve as. perches 
for all sorts of birds. 
Here, an Osprey or 
Fish Hawk, often 
mistaken for another 
St. Marks resident 
the Bald Eagle, 
pauses to rest on 
a twisted branch. 





(Continued from preceding page) 
PHOTOS BY WALLACE HUGHES 





The American Egret, and other herons, often depart their 
normal aquatic habitat for a lofty lookout in a dead tree. 





(Above) A rugged, old 
tree stump festooned 
with Spanish Moss, is 
used as an observation. 
post by a Red-shoulder- 
ed Hawk. (At left) A 
dominant attraction at 
St. Marks are the many 
kind of ducks to be 
found. Most North Am- 
erican species visit the 
fresh water ponds and 
salt water bays at 
sometime or other. 
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Compatibility is a 
standard way of life 
among most of the 
many kinds of bird 
life found at the re- 
fuge. Here, a female 
Shoveller and Blue- 
winged Teal are 
greeted by a big 
male Boat-tailed 
Grackle. 





A Coot dozes peacefully at the water's 
edge while a Florida Cormorant (right) 
spreads its wings to dry in the sun. In- 
cidently, to those interested in photography, 
with two exceptions, these photos were 
made from a car window using a 35mm 
camera, 400 mm lens, and Panatomic-X 
film. The pond full of egrets was made 
with a 2% camera. The Wood Ibis with 
2% camera and binocular attachment. 
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The American Coot (black bird 
with white bill at right) seems to 
get-a-loong with “everybody.” 
Joining in a swim (left to right) 
are female Canvasback, female 
Scaup, male Canvasback, female 
Canvasback and Coot, male 
Canvasback, and male Baldpate. 





Three Coots lead by a Pied- 
billed Grebe (right) swim by a 
Snowy Egret, wading “hip-deep” 
in search of crawdads. Pictured 
on these pages are only a few 
of the many beauties of nature 
to be seen at St. Marks. Not pic- 
tured here are the majestic sun- 
sets off lighthouse point to name 
just one. There are many, many 
more. Go see for yourself. 
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A. J. McClane of Palm Beach wiih 17 pound Peacock Bass, left, and an 8 pound 
Butterfly Bass, caught in South America. 


Another import being studied as a possible 


Florida fresh water game fish 





LORIDA FISHERMEN may gain an 
pee new fresh water game 
fish if an experiment being con- 
ducted at two small ponds proves 
successful. 

Tucunare or Peacock bass is the 
name of this new fish. It is native 
to the rivers of South America 
where it is prized as a food and 
game fish. 
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PEACOCK BASS 


By JIM HARDIE 


“The Peacock bass is every bit 
as aggressive as our largemouth 
bass when striking an artificial 
lure,” said A. J. McClane, fishing 
editor of Field & Stream maga- 
zine. 

McClane, who lives at Palm 
Beach, is an experienced Peacock 
bass fisherman. 

“The Peacock bass is especially 


fond of surface lures,’ McClane 
said. “I have caught them up to 17 
pounds.” 

The idea to introduce Peacock 
bass to Florida waters originated 
at McClane’s home about a year 
ago. A group of sportsmen met 
informally to discuss the pros and 
cons of transplanting the South 
American fish. 

Among those attending the get- 
together at McClane’s home were 
Frank Malcolm Roberts, who op- 
erates a tropical fish importing 
business with headquarters in 
Miami, and Lou Gainey, manager 
of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s Everglades 
Region. 

Roberts pointed out that cli- 
matic conditions and available 
food in South American rivers 
where Peacock bass thrive, are 
similar to conditions found in 


canals which criss-cross Central 
and South Florida. 


Despite enthusiasm over the 
potential of this South American 
fish, Florida Game Commission 
officials wisely approached the 
matter with caution. 

“Before introducing any new 
species of fish to our waters, we 
must be certain the new species 
will not upset the desirable bal- 
ance of our native fish popula- 
tions,’ said W. T. McBroom of 
Miami, Commissioner for the 
Fourth District. 


McBroom has followed the 
progress of the Peacock bass proj- 
ect from the beginning. “I intend 
to make certain the best interest 
of Florida fish and fishing is 
served,” he said. 

Malcolm Roberts offered to 
supply fingerling Peacock bass 
free for an experiment to deter- 
mine what, if any, effect they 
might have on our native fish. 

Roberts sent word to commer- 
cial fishermen in Peru to gather 
500 fingerling Peacock bass. These 
fingerlings would cost $250 per 
thousand to import. 

Using seins, the Peruvian fish- 
ermen went to work in small 
streams near Iquito, Peru. These 
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streams make up the head waters 
of the mighty Amazon River. 

The fingerlings were placed in 
plastic bags—100 baby fish to the 
bag. The bags were half filled 
with water, then oxygen was 
pumped in the remaining space 
before the bags were sealed. Each 
plastic bag was then placed in a 
polystyrene box. 

“This box provides insulation 
against temperature extremes 
during the flight from Peru to 


Miami,” Roberts explained. “The 
temperature ranges from the heat 
of the steaming tropical jungle to 
freezing cold at 20,000 feet over 
the towering Andes Mountains.” 

The baby Peacock Bass were 
delivered to Roberts’ office in 


Miami. 
Arrangements had _ previously 
been made to place the fingerlings 
in two isolated ponds so they 
could be observed. 
Roberts 


then flew the rare 


cargo in his private plane to 
Palm Beach International Air- 
port. From there they were taken 
to the Game Commission office on 
Military Trail. 

Three boxes of fingerlings were 
then taken some five miles to the 
rural home of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
K. Townsend. A half-acre lake 
beside their house was made 
available free to the Game Com- 
mission for the experiment. 

Malcolm Roberts opened the 
first bag of fingerlings and care- 
fully released them at the lake’s 
edge. 

Nearly a dozen sportsmen 
watched intently to see how the 
little fish reacted to their new 
home. In seconds, the fingerlings 
(an inch to an inch-and-a-half 
long) were dashing around vigor- 
ously, feeding on practically ev- 
erything in sight. 

“They are after tiny minnows 
called gambusies,” Roberts said. 
“Florida waters are rich in these 
tiny food minnows.” 

Commissioner McBroom §re- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
missioner Tom McBroom releases a 
batch of fingerlings, left. First shipment 
of Peacock Bass to arrive in Florida 
is displayed, below, by Malcom Roberts. 
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I" YOU HAVE loose cash kicking around and don’t 
care too much about fishing but love fishermen, 
you might consider starting a fishing resort. 

These observations are prompted by frequent in- 
quiries concerning the feasibility of opening a fish 
camp in this or that area. Some folks who consider 
the fish camp business are pretty naive about the 
whole thing. 

Some of those who seek to open small Florida 
fishing resorts are avid fishermen who figure that 
would be a sure way to get their fill of their favorite 
sport. They don’t stop to think that in a fishing re- 
sort their spare time would come when fishing was 
poor and that when fishing was good they’d be too 
busy to go. 

Now that’s a small, one-family operation I’m talk- 
ing about. If you wanted to start a little bigger and 
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Oscar Ormond (right) 
talks bookings with 
Guide Tom Sowell. The 
signs give some idea 
of the variety of 
services offered at a 
going fish camp. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Ormond take a walk 
through their trailer 
court. Housing for fish- 
ermen doesn’t have to 
be luxurious, but must 
be clean and comfort- 
able. Very important is 
efficient garbage dis- 
posal. 


buy a ready-made business with a few employees it 
wouldn’t need to be that way. But there’s a lot of 
work around the place and somebody has to do it. 

Being the kind of business man who could manage 
Standard Oil out of business in a few months I 
won't pose as a fishing resort expert but I’ve spent 
a lot of time around “fish camps” and some of my 
observations may be worth while. 

I see some new operators make a few obvious 
mistakes. 

One error is to be carried away by the beauty of 
a prospective location without enough regard for 
the fishing. Quite a few resorts have been built 
because the landscape was pretty without considera- 
tion of the fact that another camp in a less attractive 
spot was close enough to better fishing to get all the 
business. 
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It takes long hours, hard 
work, and a general liking for 
the outdoors and fishermen, to 


successfully operate a 


FISHING 
CAMP 
BUSINESS 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 











Another error is to go all out with a construction 
program in an area where the fishing is extremely 
seasonal—turn-away business for a month every 
year and nothing much the rest of the time. 

One mistake is to get so interested in the physical 
operation of renting cottages or selling equipment 
that you lose touch with the fishing. I have been 
shaken on several occasions, even in Florida, to find 
that a resort operator knew nothing about the fish- 
ing, having been busy with other things for so 
long he’d completely lost touch. The prospective 
customer wants information and lots of it and the 
resort operator had better get it and keep it up-to- 
date. 

Even if it isn’t too profitable, it’s bad business to 
fail to stock some item nearly all fishermen want in 
a given area. For example, if a lot of your customers 


Covered storage for 
some of the larger 
boats at Ormond’s. 
Serviceable rental 
boats, boat storage fa- 
cilities and ability to 
handle emergeny mo- 
tor and boat repairs 
are important to good 
fish camp operations. 
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want to buy crickets, you’d danged well better keep 
crickets for them. If they find they have to go to 
another camp for crickets they may decide it’s more 
convenient to stay close to the bait. 

These are obvious principles of good business but 
some unsuccessful resort operators overlook them 
and, believe me, there are a lot of fishing camps that 
can’t make a go of it. 

One of the most important items in the resort 
owner’s stock is free. It’s information and the fellow 
who can dispense it well must be a salesman and a 
good fisherman himself. Being a nice guy helps too. 

One successful resort operator I know is a master 
at information giving. I frequently call him long 
distance for the lowdown on fishing. 

If fishing is excellent he’ll never say it’s better 
than “pretty good”. He stays conservative because 
he knows conditions may change by the time the 
customer gets there. If fishing is poor, he says so 
but he gives an intelligent summary of the things 
that could improve it and you get the impression 
that going fishing would be a gamble (isn’t it al- 
ways?) and that you’d be on your own but you 
somehow have faith that things will improve. 

Now once he’s finished these generalities, this re- 
sort man comes out and tells me exactly what so- 
and-so caught or didn’t catch in such-and-such a 
place, what bait was used and other concrete facts. 
Then he leaves the final decision to me. He does 
not “close the sale” as if he were dealing in used 
cars or razor blades. 

In other words, when I arrive at the resort I have 
the impression that he’ll do anything he can to help 
me catch fish but that he doesn’t have the fish under 
contract. It’s hard to blame him, no matter what 
happens. 

This sounds as if he might be a slicker. He isn’t. 
He’s a nice guy but he isn’t stupid. 

Let’s look at a successful fish camp operation. 

One of the best in Florida is Oscar Ormond’s 
Jungle Den. It’s a fresh water fishing camp located 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
just north of Astor on the St. John’s River. The 
pictures with this article were taken at Jungle Den 
because I think they illustrate important things. 

In the first place, Ormond and his wife started 
their camp where they did because it was strategi- 
cally located for good fishing. Lake George is just 
downstream. Upstream is typical St. Johns b>2ss, 
bream and catfish water and you don’t have to go 
far up-river to get into other lakes. 


So Ormond just waded into the river swamp a 
few years back and started hacking out a fishing 
camp. He’d had his eye on the spot for some time 
before he bought it. His venture almcst ended early 
when he was nearly killed by a tree branch during 
his clearing operations. He gave up a steady job in 
Daytona Beach to go into the fishing camp business. 

As if the near-tragedy of the tree limb hadn’t been 
enough of an omen, the first overnight customers 
the Ormonds had turned out to be a noisy bunch of 
drunks. Next morning Ormond asked them to leave. 
How’s that for a beginning? 

This isn’t an Ormond success story although that 
might be interesting. 

I just want to show you what Ormond offers. He 
now has boat and motor rentals, a complete bait 
service, covered dockage for rent, guide service, gas 
and oil, a restaurant, neat and attractive cottages, a 
good-sized trailer court and (I guess this is the final 
proof of success) a swimming pool for his guests. 


He is now well on the way to his own housing 
development and when you consider that he and his 
wife started just a few years back with a small house 
trailer in the middle of a river swamp, I guess we 
can call him one of the boys who made good in the 
fish camp business. Without prying into his opera- 
tion too far, you get the idea that this set-up has 
paid its own way and then some. 

How many people does it take to run such a place? 
Well, there are the Ormonds who started the whole 
thing. Then, there are about three guides who book 
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There’s competition in 
the fishing resort busi- 
ness. 


out of the office. Chris Ebersole is a sort of general 
vice president in addition to doing some guiding. 

Henry Johnson is the dock manager and there’s 
usually someone who spends most of his time col- 
lecting and handling live bait. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Kellerberg handle the cottages but almost every- 
body pitches in on other jobs now and then. 

There are something like 30 rental boats. 

Live bait isn’t as simple as it may sound. Gen- 
erally there are two or three sizes of shiners in 
additon to minnows, worms and crickets. 

When it comes to tackle sales, Ormond is like a 
lot. of other resort operators and doesn’t compete 
with the sporting goods dealers who send him a lot 
of his business. He just keeps some of the bare es- 
sentials in case of emergency. 

With 30 rental boats and about that many boats 
in storage, somebody’s going to have a little engine 
trouble now and then and Ormond’s Jungle Den 
isn’t in the motor repair business, either, but some- 
body will do his best to help you out in an emer- 
gency. Sometimes they yank a few parts out of their 
personal motors to get you going again. 

Do you begin to see the complications? A resort 
comes very near to being a self-sufficient little town 
by itself but the sharper operators try to stay out of 
other people’s businesses. 

There are some catches to building cottages for 
fishermen. For one thing, heavy pile carpeting 
doesn’t go well with muddy feet and dripping equip- 
ment. The cottage should be attractive, easily kept 
clean and as comfortable as possible. Some of 
Ormond’s have television and of the sixteen units, 
all but five have housekeeping facilities. 

“We’re in a lot of businesses,” grins Ormond. “One 
of the most important is garbage disposal.” 

The average prospective fishing resort owner 
hasn’t realized that could be a problem when you 
have a little “town” complete with twenty-some 
house trailers to take care of. 

The Ormond’s didn’t have any electricity when 
they first arrived on the St. Johns. In fact it was two 
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years before they had it. Ormond built boats by 
lantern light. Mrs. Ormond built and patched shiner 
nets. There were mosquitoes. 

Perhaps there is no easy way to start a fishing 
resort. The Ormond way wasn’t. He was a postal 
employee in Daytona Beach. He couldn’t get a leave 
of absence to give the resort business a whirl so he 
left his job. He’ll tell you matter-of-factly that 
some of the first moves they made were to sell their 
home and car ‘“and-so-forth.” They had built some 
boats before moving to the river. 

We won’t bother with the dates but all of this 
happened from about 1947 on. First they lived in 
the trailer. Then they built a house and rented the 
trailer and away we go. 

Business came rather slowly but it came about as 
fast as the Ormonds could build cottages, roads and 
shiner pools. 

Now look. This is in a river swamp. Fortunately 
they had some high water early in the game and 
learned just how high it would go. Swamp takes 
filling. It takes canals. 

Ormond says it takes brawn and lack of brains. 
He obviously is well equipped with the brawn but 
anyone who builds a resort from scratch and makes 
it pay has to be represented in the brain department 
too. 

Fishing resorts mean personalized service. Did 
you ever think how often a resort operator or his 
staff have to crank up a boat on a nasty night and 
go look for a fishing party that didn’t come in? 

In most cases such a party has decided to fish late 
or has had some minor difficulty and will make it 
back by themselves. Sometimes the party has 





Chris Ebersole lands a bass. He’s one of the regular guides 
at Jungle Den and handles the office part of the time too. 
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stopped somewhere else for the night, blithely neg- 
lecting to inform their home port. Once in a while 
they really need help and such rescue operations 
are a part of every conscientious operator’s job. 


When I first came to Florida I happened to be 
staying at Ted Smallwood’s resort at Everglades 
City. At 10 o’clock one night he came over to my 
house trailer and asked if I wanted to take a little 
ride. I got into his outboard boat and we rode nearly 
all night through mangrove swamps looking for a 
lost fishing party. We never found it and Ted ex- 
plained without rancor that it was the third time 
he’d hunted for this particular group. 

“They can’t find their way home half the time,” 
he commented. 

The lost fishermen were located shortly after 
dawn, 20 miles from the dock. They hadn’t been 
worried and had spent most of the night fishing. 
They were sure Smallwood would come and find 
them or have someone else do it. 

No charge. Part of the service. Ormond does it too. 


Do guides make a resort owner rich? Well, not 
directly. Sometimes the guides own their own boats 
and motors or other equipment and are simply 
booked by the resort. Sometimes the resort doesn’t 
make a dime from their work. The guides are simply 
an added attraction. 


In other cases the resort operator may own the 
equipment the guide uses. He may take a cut from 
the guide’s earnings. In some cases the guide is an 
employee who has other responsibilities in addition 


to his fishing. 
(Continued on page 30) 





The bait business is 
an important part of 
most fresh water fish- 
ing resorts in Florida. 
Choice shiners, like 
this one, are a leading 
bass _ bait. 
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PRIVATE HUNTING 
(Continued from page 5) 


Having too little knowledge in 
working with the complexities 
and vagaries of nature, they look 
for some quick magic to solve all 
problems. If land manipulation 
(which is slow at best) does not 
produce fast enough, they insist 
on the introduction of exotic 
species or some untried, hare- 
brained experiment that only 
wastes time and delays the 
mastering of basic problems. With 
all good intentions and wishful 
dreams the hunter is responsible 
for his own dilemma. He doesn’t 
care enough; he only thinks he 
does. And so, again, conservation 
becomes nobody’s business. 

For years there has been a con- 
stant cry of diminishing game and 
lack of hunting opportunities. 
Admittedly, wildlife has seen 
some sorry times, and this has 
brought about the demand for 
private shooting preserves. But 
today this contention may not be 
completely valid. Some species, 
such as deer, have become a prob- 
lem in many States to the 
point they interfere with forest 
and agricultural interests. Where 
properly managed, the deer kills 
are phenomenally high with good 
breeding populations maintained. 

It was once thought that ante- 
lope and elk would never be 
hunted again, but many western 
States now furnish good hunting, 
usually under the lottery system. 
Pheasants in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota have had their ups and 
downs because of drought and 
changes in land use, but they 
come back and, as a result, thou- 
sands of hunters migrate to those 
States every fall. Nebraska and 
Kansas seem to be nursing an in- 
crease in pinnated grouse after a 
dubious low. Quail in the South 
are responding to better game 
management practices. Some 
States attempt to satisfy their 
hunters with put and take pheas- 
ants on public hunting grounds. 
The deterioration of duck habitat 
continent-wide has made serious 
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inroads on waterfowl! populations 
which, with continued heavy 
hunting, will probably continue to 
decline. 

As human populations increase 
and take up more space, and 
destroy more game habitat with 
urban and industrial develop- 
ment, and hunters increase, the 
number of suitable and available 
hunting areas decreases. 

The older generation of game 
technicians, wardens and admin- 
istrators realize that game man- 
agement has neither reached 
maturity nor been given a fair 
chance to demonstrate what can 
be done. They also realize that 
game, like other crops from the 
land, can be increased on a given 
area if all factors involved are un- 
derstood. They further realize 
that total kill must be regulated. 

In discussing private shooting 
preserves as an infringement on 
public rights, we are ranging over 
a great deal of legal and geo- 
graphical territory, from hunting 
so-called farm game to hunting on 
State and public domain, and 
dealing with farms that vary from 
small fields and woodlot edge to 
the vast corn and grain fields of 
the prairies and plains. 

Also, with the recent urge of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to get into the recreational 
field and to loan money to farmers 
for that purpose, the issues be- 
come more complicated and the 
debate generates more heat. The 
Department has been borrowing 
some of the early philosophies 
set forth by shooting preserve 
promoters for the past 30 years 
and knowingly or unknowingly is 
pushing the pattern of hunting in 
this country to conform with that 
of Europe. It is also getting into 
the hair of some State conserva- 
tion agencies with its apparent 
total disregard of these agencies’ 
responsibilities. 

Excluding exotic species from 
the debate for the moment, there 
are some questions which deserve 
analysis and should be raised by 
a few lone voices. In the matter 
of native game species, just how 


far should State and Federal law- 
makers extend their authority in 
selling public property (wild 
game) to private citizens, who in 
turn sell it back to the public 
through hunting privileges and 
for a profit? Legislators do not 
pass such laws without strong 
lobbies behind them. Sportsmen 
have either been indifferent or 
asleep. 

This justification is often based 
on the premise that much game 
today occupies private land and 
that the landowner, having the 
right to deny ingress, has greater 
equity in it. The right to deny 
ingress is an established matter of 
law and uncontested, even though 
a few individuals may deem their 
hunting license gives them extra 
privileges. And, of course, there 
is the knotty problem of vanda- 
lism, of broken fences, haystacks 
burned or cows killed, which 
cheat many a_ well-intentioned 
hunter out of access. 

But shooting preserve laws 
often go beyond protection from 
trespass; they grant longer sea- 
sons and bigger bag limits than 
allowed public hunting. 

On the other hand, when an 
individual buys land, the cove- 
nant of State ownership of all 
wild game on the land was ex- 
plicit in the laws of the State. 
The landowner knew when he 
made the purchase that State 
ownership of the game _ super- 
seded any of his own claims. By 
implication that was a condition 
of the purchase, nor has any land- 
owner so far successfully told a 
State to take its wild game from 
his land. 

These are facts of law even 
though there be contention that 
the landowner feeds the State’s 
game. There is no argument that 
game feeds from the land. Some 
species cause seasonal damage, 
others do not. As a general prop- 
osition, courts have leaned toward 
the rights of public interest; and 
some States pay for certain types 
of damage, but usually require 
that the land be open to public 
hunting. © 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 11) 


If the fish isn’t too large you 
can actually work him to the rod 
tip, get him started up and keep 
him going right on into the boat 
sans net or anything else. It’s a 
little like handlining and rough 
on tackle if you don’t know your 
stuff. 

When fluorescent lures first ap- 
peared some years ago there were 
those who felt they were so dead- 
ly they should be outlawed. They 
have been made in plugs, spoons 
and flies for almost all game fish 
and whether the fluorescent glow 
helps or not is a question that will 
get you an argument on either 
side. 

Although they’ve lost their 
popularity in most types of lures 
(with fishermen if not with fish) 
they’ve been retained or revived 
for some specific uses. In the 
Northwest they’re very popular 
in steelhead fishing. The Steel- 
head, of course, is simply a rain- 
bow trout that spends a part of 
his life in the Pacific ocean and 
then comes back home to fresh 
water. 

In Florida, big fluorescent sur- 
face plugs have been found to be 
hot numbers on tarpon and pretty 
good on snook. A few months 
back, Jimmy Addison, the Ever- 
glades tarpon guide, was so sold 
on the plugs he was painting them 
up himself. The only color he was 
using was bright orange. He 
caught a lot of fish on them. 

At first, the fluorescent stuff 
was believed ideal for night use 
but most Florida fishermen have 
gone back to black lures for their 
nocturnal angling. 

I have never tested fluorescent 
lures carefully. I cannot say that 
I have found them any better 
than other paint jobs for bass. 





In the terminology department 
—someone wants to know what 
I mean by a “soft” cast. 

I'll admit the term may not per- 
fectly describe what I mean but 
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The author “bows” to a tarpon in an effort at giving him slack line during a 
jump. In this case, he didn’t give slack quickly enough, and is in danger of 
losing the fish. 


when I say “soft” cast I mean one 
that is thrown with considerable 
lob to it the same as you might 
say a baseball pitcher threw a 
“soft” pitch that didn’t come too 
hard. 

Now a “soft” cast wouldn’t 
necessarily be a short one but 
would likely go rather high and 
arch into the water. 

I’d say that the way you’d make 
a “soft cast” should probably be 
with something of a swing of your 
rod rather than a hard, quick 
snap. 

That’s about the best I can do. 





For many years various baits 
have been constructed to attract 
fish by sounds and vibrations. 
Some worked and some didn’t. 
Some of them are quite popular 
today 





Of late, scientific research on 
the sounds made by fish may have 
opened a new world for lure build- 
ers. Although most of the research 
has been on salt water species, 
many of the findings will be trans- 
lated to fresh water and I expect 
increased interest in built-in “fish 
calls.” 





The “bead” swivel is overlooked 
by many anglers. It’s less sturdy 
than regular barrel types in most 
cases but it has certain advantages 
—one of the biggest being that it 
can be reeled through the guides 
of most rods without doing any 
damage and can actually be cast 
through the guides—a practice not 


recommended as a regular routine 
but useful in an emergency. 
Swivels and snaps are abhorred 
by the modern school of light 
tackle fishermen, being blamed for 
hindering the action of very small 
lures. They are a necessary evil in 
many cases but it’s best to do 
without them if lines don’t twist. 





Looking over the remains of a 
couple of old boat trailers I’ve al- 
lowed to deteriorate almost past 
repair, I note that both of them 
suffered in the same areas, mainly 
the rear section of the frame. They 
rusted away. 

This is caused in loading a boat 
from salt water. As a boat is pulled 
up by a winch, a large share of the 
salt water from its bottom accu- 
mulates at the stern and dribbles 
over the rear of the trailer. That’s 
where the paint gets knocked off, 
too, and that’s where rust sets in. 
When I hose it off, I simply don’t 
get all of the salt. 

I don’t have much trouble with 
wheel bearings since I give them 
pretty good service and never 
back the hubs into water—even 
fresh water. 

I’m a_fatalist where trailer 
wheels are concerned. Keep back- 
ing them into the water and it’s 
going to cost you sooner or later. 

The first things to fall apart in 
my trailers are the wooden cra- 
dles. They’re covered with a car- 
peting material, soak up a lot of 
water and rot quickly. However, 
they’re easily replaced if you’re a 
better carpenter thanI am. © 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 9) 


number of bird dog owners and 
handlers. I feel that the shooting 
dog class is a place for a bird dog 
to go when he is out of the derby. 
I feel that to some extent it is a 
proving-ground for the open and 
amateur all-age. Those that can 
cut the mustard will go on to 
higher classes, those who cannot 
quite make the grade, will be 
entered in and win some shooting 
dog stakes. I may be wrong but 
I feel that field trial judges should 
look for the same thing in a shoot- 
ing dog that they would in an 
open all-age dog, except to a 
lesser degree and the dog that ex- 
hibits the greater amount of what 
the judges are looking for will be 
the winner. 





By THE TIME you are reading 
this the Continental Field Trials 
will be under way or at least 
getting ready to follow the first 


SHOOTING PRESERVES 
(Continued from page 15) 


Once scheduled, such events 
should be advance placarded on 
main traveled roads adjacent to 
the preserve and at major service 
stations and sporting goods stores. 
The sports editor of the local 
paper should also be contacted; in 
fact, invited to visit and shoot on 
a guest privilege basis. 

All these popular attractions 
and gun-handling training aids 
could be provided at special low 
rates that would be nothing short 
of enticing “come-ons”’ for a 
preserve’s main fare. 


What with Winchester’s new 
policy of subsidizing trap and 
Skeet shooting ranges, and Rem- 
ington Arms Company’s intention 
to operate mobile shooting promo- 
tion units, preserve operators 
should investigate the possibility 
of having one or the other of 
these big corporations help with 
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brace. If you are still reading, 
then chances are you haven't 
made plans to attend the running 
of this 69th annual bird dog 
event. If you are at home, then 
you are missing the greatest show 
of bird dog field work in Florida. 
The Continental gets under way 
January 20 on the Dixie Plan- 
tation located near Quitman, 
Georgia. The plantation is located 
in Florida and Georgia with much 
of the field trial grounds in 
Florida. 

The Continental Open Cham- 
pionship carries a purse of $2,000 
if no runner-up is named. If a run- 
ner-up is named, $1,500 goes to 
the winner and $500.00 to the run- 
ner-up. The Continental Open 
Derby Championship carries a 
purse of $1,000 if no runner-up is 
named. If there is a derby runner- 
up, the winner receives $750 and 
the runner-up $250. While the 
purse is nothing to turn your back 
on, the honors of winning and 
competing in the Continental at- 


an auxiliary shooting program 
that would attract shooters to 
specially scheduled events. Per- 
sonal trial of the preserve’s avail- 
able game bird shooting would be 
a natural aftermath. 

Florida pay-as-you-go shooting 
preserves are found in almost 
every section of the state. All 
observe a common season—from 
October 1 through March 31. 

Currently operated preserves, 
by counties, as registered with 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, are: 

Columbia County, Loomis 
Shooting Preserve, Jacksonville 

Duval County, R & F Hunting 
Preserve, Jacksonville 

Hernando County, PK Ranch, 
Brooksville 

Highland County, H. W. Harris 
Shooting Preserve, Sebring 

Hillsborough County, River 
Bend Hunting Preserve, Ruskin 

Madison County, Madison 
Hunting Club, Madison 

Manatee County, Herman C. 
Taylor, Ona 


tracts some of the best in bird 
dogs. 

The Continental Field Trial 
Club is among the oldest field 
trial organizations in the country 
and while this trial seems to have 
found a home on the Dixie Plan- 
tation, it originated in Canada in 
1895. The Continental trial was 
run at various locations for a 
number of years until 1937 when 
the first dog was cast on the 
grounds of the Dixie Plantation 
and there it has remained. The 
Continental Open Derby Cham- 
pionship received recognition in 
1950. To fully appreciate this 
field trial you should attend or 
participate. If this is not possible, 
you should endeavor to obtain a 
copy of the Christmas Number of 
the “American Field” and read 
the report and history of this 
trial by George A. Evans. A list- 
ing of the open all-age winners 
reads something like a social reg- 
ister of bird dogs and bird dog 
handlers. @ 


Marion County, Dixie Lily 
Ranch, Williston 

Marion County, Ocala Hunting 
Preserve, Inc., Ocala 

Okeechobee County, Basinger 
Shooting Preserve, Okeechobee 

Okeechobee County, Fort 
Drum Rod and Gun Glub, Ft. 
Lauderdale 

Palm Beach County, Bonnette 
Shooting Preserve, Inc., Riviera 
Beach 

St. Johns County, Ponte Vedra 
Preserve, Ponte Vedra Beach 

St. Lucie County, Bonnete 
Shooting Preserve, Inc. Riviera 
Beach 

Sarasota County, Beauregard 
Hunt Preserve, Sarasota. 

Florida’s shooting preserves are 
no longer in swaddling clothes; 
they have come of age. They 
should be so recognized and 
helped by patronage to a strong, 
forceful role in our game man- 
agement and sport shooting pro- 


grams. © 
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PEACOCK BASS 
(Continued from page 21) 


leased the second batch of young 
Peacock bass. Everyone present 
was amazed at the voracious be- 
havior of the fingerlings. 


“They should grow nearly as 
fast as the Florida bass (a little 
less than one inch a month),” 
Roberts said. “Adults will grow 
to 20 or more pounds. The aver- 
age weight of Peacock bass is 
eight to 10 pounds.” 


A. J. McClane and screen star 
Bert Lahr released the third bag 
of fingerlings. Lahr, a house guest 
of McClane’s, is an avid fisher- 
man. 


Care was taken to release the 
young Peacock bass in the shal- 
low water grass to give them as 
much protection as possible until 
they could adapt to their new 
habitat. 


Malcolm Roberts explained that 
Peacock bass should thrive in 
Florida’s canals because it will 
have less competition for food 
than in South American rivers. 
“And there will be fewer fish 
preying upon it,” he said. 


Lou Gainey added: “We need 
a fish more predacious than our 
largemouth bass to hold down the 
gizzard shad population. An over- 
population of shad results in a 
reduction of desirable game fish.” 


Malcolm Roberts speculated 
that the Peacock bass may prove 
to be the equalizer to keep shad 
populations at a desirable level. 


“I believe introduction of this 
fish is a real step ahead for the 
State of Florida,” said A. J. Mc- 
Clane. 


It was McClane who originated 
the idea to bring Peacock bass to 
Florida. 


Both McClane and Malcolm 
Roberts agree that the Peacock 
bass is tastier than largemouth 
bass. 


“To give you some idea of just 
how good they do taste,” Roberts 
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Small size of the Florida stocked 
Peacock Bass can be seen in this 
photo. 


said. “They are raised commer- 
cially in South America for sale 
in the markets.” 


Roberts claims the Peacock bass 
is more colorful than Florida’s 
salt water dolphin. “The most 
prominant colors are bright red, 
orange and green,” he said. 


Two hundred fingerling were 
released in a small pond near 
Plant City, the idea being to 
study the fish under different 
climate conditions. 


A line of wire fish traps were 
placed in the half-acre Townsend 
pond to provide the growing fin- 
gerling a sanctuary from large- 
mouth bass. 


“We are studying the progress 
of these new fish and will know 
soon if they are desirable for dis- 
tribution in public waters,” said 
Commissioner McBroom. ‘Mean- 
while, no doubt most sportsmen 
share my interest in this project 
because it can mean another new 
day for Florida’s fresh water fish- 
ermen.” ®@ 


CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Recreational Waters 


INFORMATION ON PUBLIC small 
boat facilities development, de- 
sign and operation is contained in 
a new publication available from 
the Outboard Boating Club of 
America. 

The proceedings of the recent 
Third National Conference on Ac- 
cess to Recreational Waters, just 
published by OBC, contains the 
conclusions of study groups which 
dealt with such aspects of facili- 
ties as fees and charges, sponsor- 
ship, administration and mainte- 
nance; site selection, acquisition 
and design; multiple use and zon- 
ing. 

The conference, jointly spon- 
sored by OBC and the Sport Fish- 
ing Institute in the TVA region, 
was attended by some 75 persons, 
including officials of state and lo- 
cal government, federal agencies 
and private organizations. 

Copies of the proceedings may 
be obtained free of charge by 
writing to the Facilities Depart- 
ment, Outboard Boating Club of 
America, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 60601. 


Fish Management Areas 


Newnans, Orange, and Loch- 
loosa Lakes in Alachua County, 
and Governor Hill Lake in Dixie 
County, have been designated 
Fish Management Areas by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

These lakes are the first in the 
Northeast Region to be put under 
the new Fishing Improvement 
Program which was passed by the 
1963 Legislature. Under the new 
program, the lakes will receive 
all fisheries improvement work 
deemed necessary for maximum 
sport fishing, with funds derived 
from the $1.00 increase on resi- 
dent fishing licenses. 

The lakes will be posted as 
Fish Management Areas and all 
fishermen from 15 to 65 years of 
age will be required to have a 
fishing license, including cane pole 
fishermen. @ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


6.5mm Mannlicher cartridge case 
to take .22 caliber bullets launched 
at around 4,000 feet per second 
muzzle velocity. Before you at- 
tempt the stunt of producing this 
far faster than sound “wildcat” 
cartridge, keep in mind _ that 
yesteryear smokeless reloading 
powders should be used, not some 
of the souped-up explosives. First 
checking with all major reloading 
authorities is advised. Even in a 
strong Mannlicher action, “hot” 
experimental cartridge loading 
can be dangerous. 

Mannlicher-Schoenauer _ sport- 
ing rifles are noted for the 
smoothness of their actions. In 
most instances bolt mechanisms 
are so smoothly surfaced and bal- 
anced that merely raising (un- 
locking) the bolt and tilting the 
rifle up will cause the bolt to slide 
open of its own volition. 

Despite smoothness of opera- 
tion, most gun editors are in 
accord in feeling that the Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer’s bolt could 
beneficially be located just a little 
more to the rear of the rifle, and 
the bolt knob more like the Win- 
chester Model 70. This improve- 


FISHING CAMPS 
(Continued from page 25) 


Guide management can be a 
problem in labor relations. Some- 
times the guides get the call in 
regular rotation unless a party 
asks for a particular one. In other 
setups the guides have a seniority 
arrangement and a junior guide 
may not get much work. 

Cooperative guides who get 
along without too much intra- 
mural competition can make 
things mighty pleasant for the re- 
sort owner. Admittedly, guides 
don’t tell their innermost secrets 
to each other but by being rea- 
sonably cooperative they can 
make everything go a lot more 
smoothly. 
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ment would undoubtedly make 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer a 
much more practical rifle for 
rapid fire. 

The fact that a scope sight must 
be mounted fairly high is another 
minor flaw. This has been largely 
offset by redesigning stocks to 
give proper eye alignment when 
a scope is used, or by lacing a 
comb height pad on an older 
model rifle that has a stock with 
too low comb height for needed 
face support when using a scope. 

Desirably, a scope sight should 
have lowest possible mounting, 
central over-bore. Unfortunately, 
the shape and location of the bolt 
on a Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle 
calls for a scope sight to be 
mounted rather high. The split 
receiver style bridge used is also 
a factor. 

The Steyr factory, Austrian 
makers of the Mannlicher-Schoe- 
nauer rifle, has designed a scope 
mount exclusively for their sport- 
ing rifle and carbine. It is of 
easy detachable and re-attachable 
design, yet gives positive, perfect 
alignment of scope with rifle bore. 

A forward-located base com- 
pletely encircles the barrel im- 
mediately in front of the receiver. 
Two screws anchor a companion 


For example, if one guide lo- 
cates some fine fishing and won’t 
help his fellow worker to find it, 
he can make a real chump out of 
Guide No. 2. No. 1 comes in with 
fine catches every day. No. 2 
comes in empty-handed, we'll 
say. Number Two just lies in 
wait until he can reverse the situ- 
ation some time. The result is a 
perspiring resort owner, angry 
guides and some disgruntled cus- 
tomers. 


The resort business is drudgery 
and disappointment if you aren’t 
made for it. If you like fishermen, 
the outdoors and don’t mind some 
work, it can be a pleasant game. 
It is just that for most of the suc- 
cessful ones. © 


rear base to the sloping surface at 
the left rear of the receiver. 

To remove the scope, it is only 
necessary to press a release but- 
ton on the rear base and pivot the 
scope in a 90-degree arc to the 
left—then merely lift the entire 
scope free of the mount bases. 

The Steyr mount is tunneled to 
permit use of iron sights, and the 
rear base has opposing-screw 
windage adjustment. 

Ring mounts can be furnished 
to fit popular American and 
European makes of scopes. In- 
cluded are the Lyman All-Ameri- 
can, Texan, Unertl, Leupold, Bear 
Cub and Weaver instruments. For 
foreign-made scopes, like the 
Kahles and Hensoldt glasses, that 
possess a rail, Steyr makes a spe- 
cial mount that employs the same 
bases as used for the ring mounts. 

To make scope mounting easy 
for gunsmiths, all Mannlicher- 
Schoenauers now come with a 
dummy side plate, that fills in a 
machined slot provided so the 
gunsmith will have a ready-made 
flat surface, parallel with the bore, 
to which any side mount scope 
base may be easily attached. Cor- 
rect scope alignment is practically 
assured. 

Greater than normal care must 
be taken to correctly position 
sight base and _holding-screw 
holes when making the installa- 
tion. Consequently, equipping a 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle with 
a peep sight is usually a job fora 
gunsmith familiar with the in- 
herent characteristics of rifles of 
that particular make. 

Evidently, those shooters lucky 
enough to acquire Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer big-game rifles, keep 
them. I read each issue of the 
semi-monthly SnHotcun NEws, 
Columbus, Nebraska (the trading 
post for anything that shoots), 
from cover to cover. Among the 
thousands and thousands of guns 
offered for sale every issue, I 
seldom find a market offering. 
Where Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
rifles are mentioned, the lineage 
is usually found in the “Wanted,” 
not the “For Sale” columns. © 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


iciive: (PlGGSE: Bein ties Se a ee ee ee 
BGO NCSG So 7 2k ee ee City 2 ew ee cen ee 
BUCCIOS 2 <r 5 es Weighta sa Lenath 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

my Were Gougittests 2 ober ee pi tte ts County 
Date Caught_____—C Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By___—————S—C—CSCSsS—AA$ 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


HR nat Wee ae sce _1Y2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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rank it among the most 








A eatiadral-ilee Baduity prevails at Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary, southeast from Fort Ravers. Nature lovers 
memorable sights in America because it contains the country’s largest remaining stand of virgin cypress, the oldest trees in eastern 
North America.—F.S.N.B. Photo 
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